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1 THi BiNiFACTOR 



AIM} This lesion It aimed at enlightenecl group disoyt* 
•ion over a matter of praetleal deolelon-miklng ' 
and toelal priorities. It may produee useful 
Information about the attitudes and' social values 
of those in the group. 

tiiVEUs Designed for secondary or adult classes. 



1 ixplain the following difficulty which a council of 
a suburb or town has recently faced: 

a) An old lady has died. In her will it is discovered 
that a large deserted building in the area 
belongs to her and that she has left it to the 
council with a sum of $20,000, both to be made 
use of in whatever way will most benefit those 
citizens most in need. 

b) The building is on an acre of ground which is 
full of weeds and rubbish. It is poorly fenced. 
Thd building is of stone and is in good repair 
apart from the windows and doors. The wood- 
work needs painting. 

0) The building has two floors and a large cellar. 
The floor area of each storey is 30' x 90'. The 
top floor is divided into small rooms. The 
ground floor is one large room. The cellar is 
slate paved but has pillars supporting the roof 
at intervals. 

d) There are no toilet facilities, but water and 
power is available. The ground floor is eaten 
away with white ants. 

2 ireak into small groups of five or six. Ask the 
groups to elect a chairman and a reporting secre* 
tary. 

3 Decide to which use the building would best be 
put to serve the needs of the local community'— 
the community in which the group actually lives. 



Plan in delail how the money should be spent, 
and how the building should be modified best to 
suit the needs to be filled. Sketches should be 
made as the committee goes along. Comments 
on decoration, management, renovation, additions, 
etc., should be practical and of a permanent 
nature. That is, the building should be largely 
self-supporting financially once the $20,000 are 
spent. 

The groups come together and make their sug» 
gestions. A vote is taken, perhaps after discussion, 
on the best plan. Comments on estimates of costs, 
practicability of plans, realism of the need, can 
also be made. 

This could be used to introduce a iooal govern* 
ment councillor or politician or mayoi or social 
worker to the group. Such a guest could comment 
on the way the problem has been tacKled, and 
make suggestions to interest students In local 
affairs. 



ADViRTISINQ A PLAY 



AIM: This Is only possible If the group Is studying a 
play, or performs plays of one sort or another, it 
is basically a selective criticism of an elementary 
kind, though can be, of course, very subtle. There 
are people who work In this area professionally, 
though that does not make it useful. 

LEVEL: Designed for secondary drama students. 

1 Assume that the group, or another group, is per* 
forming a known play at some future date, a play 
that the group as a whole knows well. 

2 Divide the group into threes or fours, lach group 
has the task of preparing (for production en 
masse) a playbill. 

3 The playbill aims at attracting an audi>./nce, at 
telling people the kind o. play it is and what it is 



NOTES 



2 



about, at suggesting the setting that the actors 
will uso, and making a feature of an actor or some 
other aspect of the production. 

4 Large pieces of paper and some drawing gear, 
preferably coloMrs, will eventually be needed. The 
group divides the work into things like layout, 
type-setting, writing, design, as they wish. They 
need to decide what shall be emphasized and 
how this should be done. 

5 At the end of the time, the sketched playbills can 
be posted for display. Some commercial playbills, 
or film advertisements, can be put alongside the 
others for comparison. 

NOTiS It will be obvious that such an exarclse oan ba 
usad for a novel undar diseusalon, or a poam, or 
a film, as wall as for other functions that Intorast 
tha group such as dancas, barbacuas, and lltarary 
readings. It Is also surprising how much languaga 
work is Involved In this kind of axarclsa; tt wastes 
vary llttla time In faet, and can stlmulata « rash 
of useful material Ilka broadsheets about historleal 
events. 



3 WRIT! YOUFt OWN OilTUARY 



Try to make sura that nobody In tha group la 
dying, or has just died. Don't be too solemn with 
Introductions. 

LEVEL: Designed for senior or adult students. 

1 The group Is asked to look sixty or seventy years 
ahead. (Adult groups select whatever number of 
years they reasonably might be expected to 
survive.) 

2 Each has the chance now to write his own obit- 
uary, a short history of the sort oi life each would 
want most to lead, and perhaps the kind of death 
each might want to die. 
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Explain that details of birth and education, posts 
held, family, travel, publications, hobbies, soci» 
eties, and the time, age and manner of death 
should be included, and should be coolly dealt 
with, however juicy or scandalous. 

If for some reason some students are not keen 
on writing their own obituary, they could construct 
a hypothetical obituary of somebody else, in the 
group, or somebody else appropriate.' 

Remind them that obituaries are short. A news- 
paper might cover the obituary of a world figure 
like John Steinbeck in 240 words only. Remind 
them that one usually only says nice things in an 
obituary and that hints of indiscretions are usually 
very subtle. 

As a useful contrast, you could ask a few irt the 
group to write a perfectly honest obituary, stating 
all of the nastiest things about a fictitious person 
in the plainest possible terms. 

NOTES Read out a few of these after about twenty 
minutes, assuming tlie group can write at tliit 
speed. If not, tliey could be made into a fill. A 
photograpii could be added » real or Just a face 
from a newspaper or magazine. 
If you kMvt that you will be around long enough 
to see how these students maite use of their lives, 
ft might be amusing, or perhaps rather sad, to iee 
how many lead the kind of life they aim at at this 
stage. Teachers should not join in this particular 
exercise; it Is too depressing. Setter sit In a corner 
and read Aeporf from Iron Mount$ln or the 
Mliodueatlon of Amorhan faachan or Bfswhon. 

4 PHONEY VOICiS 



This does require preparation, but Is Included 
because of its usefulness. Find somebody In the 
group with some compatence with a tape recorder, 
or do It yourself If you have time. Record en tape 
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II couple of minutee etch of tl^to «utomaUe 
telephone servloes, that ere Inereerelngly ivailablet 
weather, time, sports retulte, dlal-a-prayer, newt, 
shipping and TAB raoing services. (IMaice sure 
this is not illegal in the place where you live.) 

liViL: Designed for speech students at various levels. 

1 Play the tape (about ten minutes or so) to the 
whole group without comment, apart from saying 
what is on the tape and where it comes from. 

2 Then play it a second time, asl<ing the group to 
listen carefully to the variety of voices used for 
each service, and to write down 

a. the suitability of the voice for the particular 
telephone service, 

b. any particular characteristics the voices each 
have. 

c. the good qualities they notice, 

d. the bad qualities they notice, 

e. any odd sounds or pronunciation. 

3 Play it through again if time allows. If not, discuss 
-^he choice of voices and the particular comments 
■ihe group has written down. 

4 If you have some competent actors, they could 
try to switch the voices as a test of effectiveness: 
the voice which tells the time could read the dial- 
a-prayer material, or the dial-a-prayer voice could 
be tried giving TAB results, and so on. 

NOTES The Increased demands on our memories for 
reeordlng oral information will affect our methods 
of teaching considerably. Students learn most new 
information orally; adults learn most new informa- 
tion by telephone or interview. If you want to make 
the point, Mk them to write out from memory, a 
weel( later, as much of this taped material as they 
can remember; you may be surprised how many 
will get every word right. 

7 
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5 PRSSS CONFiRiNCi 



This takes a few minutes preparation the week 
before. Apart from that it has endless ramifiea* 
tions, many very useful. Others are fun, but of 
little use except as fun. 

LEVEL: Designed for almost any group of students. 

1 Ask a student to prepare a statement or speech 
to give to the group on the following weel<. Nobody 
is to know what the topic is, but the student needs 
to be perhaps the most able speaker, and also to 
have opinions about the subject he is discussing; 
the more controversial and violently argumenta- 
tive, the better perhaps. 

2 Before he gives his talk, explain to the group that 
each student is a newspaper reporter, iach 
student has therefore to write down what he can 
of the speech at what now becomes a press con- 
ference. Each is rivalling those of other news- 
papero to make the best story out of the material 
delivered. (It is important that the speech be made 
at ordinary TV speed — fairly slowly, not at radio 
speed.) 

3 After the speech, the Press Secretary (yourself or 
another student) allows a few questions from the 
Press; these again must be formal and thoughtful; 
allow no more than five questions perhaps. 

4 Each reporter then writes up the report: headline, 
by-line (if necessary explain what this is), opening 
paragraph and at least two more paragraphs of 
the report. (At this stage decide if there is enough 
time to complete 5 below. If not, give them all the 
time to write the report.) 

5 If time allows, stop them and ask them to write 
down answers to these questions: 

a. What kind of paper have you chosen to write 
for? 

b. What did you emphasize and why? 
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c. What did you leave out and why? 

d. Who are your readers? What parts of the oom- 
munity do they represent? . 

e. Would you 'slant' your story so that the editors 
and readers hear what they want to hoar, or 
would you try to be fair and-impartial? 

NOTES This exercise is almost inexliaustible. Y^y em go 
on to compare reports, print and publiihi Itavf 
additional press eonferenets, malte this i rtgular 
aural comprehension lesson with a varied of 
victims. You can also use the school movie 
camera, or a student's, to make a TV inttrvitw* 
with a tape recorder. Bo careful; it is tempting to 
do this too often and it can become a way Ot Ufa. 

6 WORD CRAZi 



This is fun but rather sophisticated in soma ways; 
it wori(8 with all kinds of groups, but can fall flat 
with occasional patterns of students. It it a word 
creating and popularising game, with quite serious 
implications. 

LEVEL: Designed for able secondary students. 

1 Present to the group, on a blackboard or modern 
equivalent, the following words; ask the group to 
write them down: 

tue, iifi, patapa, wifi and pogol«kate. 

2 Tell the group they are real words from the 
Yoliapa language, spoken In part of the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea. (They are.) Ask them 
to try to guess what they might mean and to write 
down for each word some kind of guess. Point 
out they have no way of knowing, but that isn't 
important: they are all quite common words. 

3 Then tell them that rough meanings, in order, are: 

today, man, nose, pig and weak. 
(It is curious that somebody sometimes guesses 
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what a word means but that may purely 

coincidence.) 

4 Then asl< each student to mal<e up three or four 
completely new words in English. They must not 
sounc or be spelt the same as any words that 
really exipt Having made up the words, mal<e up 
a meaning for each. Write down what part of 
speech it is, and put each into a sentence^ illus- 
trating its use. 

5 Now asl< the students to choose the one they 
are most proud of and read it out. 

6 After all have been heard, ^al<e a vote on the best 
word, and get everybody to write down the word 
and the meaning. Explain to them that they are to 
try to popularise' the word during the next week 
on every possible occasion, without giving the 
game away about the way in which the word was 
found. They should devise ways of letting as many 
people hear the word as possible. The aim is to 
see how far the word can be made to travel, how 
long it can be made to last, if it can become an 
in-word and even achieve currency eventually. 

NOTES If no suitabia word turns up, suggest th«y dtlibtr* 
atftiy popularisfi a real word. The adisetivt 'fubsy' 
means 'short and iquat', is a real word, and 
amusing enough as a sound to eateh on at 
suggested above. 

7 LONILY HiARTS 



AIM: This is basically letter writing. IMost people read 
with interest letters sent to panels of experts about 
problems of all kinds, but teenagers espeelally 
like tut Dorothy Olx, Dear Abble kind of advice to 
the lovelorn. Many of these make curious reading 
for the adult who after all, has no problem about 
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what tim« he is allowt d home or ovtn thout what 
ha wears and where he goes. 

LiVEL: Designed for adoiescent students. 

1 ixplain to the group that they are going to set up 
their own Lonely Hearts Bureau, 

2 Qlve them ten minutes In which they eaoh write 
a letter about a real or Imagined problem. (With 
both girls and boys this could produce giggles 
and self-consciousness, but if you organize quickly 
t!ie problem will be overcome. You can mention 
clothes, food, transport, money as examples of 
problems, but get them to write within a minute 
of the task being set.) 

$ At the end of ten minutes collect letters whether 
finished or not, shuffle them and give one to each 
student. 

4 They each now have to write a serious and sens- 
ible answer to the problems In hand. 

8 If the time Is running out, collect both letters and 
save them for another lesson. The follow«up is 
important. (Have some read aloud at random, and 
discuss In the open group the suitability of the 
answers-^for example, a silly question deserves a 
frivolous reply. 



NOTES Apart from letter writing teehnlque. It raliet the 
question of the number of people prtptrid to 
diseuM Intimate problems with ttransert. This It 
perhaps a sign of a liasle need, perhaps Ineeeurlty, 
In the Australian community. It might be wlier, 
though, to confine further dieeusslen to the seole- 
logleal Implleations of the kinds of problem! raised 
in the lettere. Qroupe take this mere seriously if 
you point out that perhaps one million Auetrallins 
want to know the answer to this particular quei" 
tien) It then becomes a problem of eenslderible 
Import. The uniquely perseni I Individual prebleme 
may be )ust as Interesting In discussion though. 

11 
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8 ST. VALiNTINi'S DAY 



it it perlia|»8 unfoHunate thit St. Viltntlnd'i iay 
oeeurt vtry aarly in tlia aeadamie yaar in Auttraiia, 
and parhaps fortunate tliat it i« only in tht last ftw 
years tliat tlie day lias begun to be commeroiaiiied 
in a way that is new, and rather revolting. This 
exereise is perhaps better dealt with later In any 
year, unless you have a very able and eooperative 
group, though the other sort enjoys it. 

LEVEL: Designed for middle secondary students. 

1 Explain that St. Valentine was a Roman priest and 
a Christian martyr who died In 270 A.P., but that 
it Is not clear how he became associated with 
Valentine's Day. Point out that on this day- 
February 14— young people (and some older ones) 
in some parts of the world r.end gifts, love tokens, 
and, very often, verses to special friends. The 
number of valentines received was often regarded 
as a matter of social success and status. 

2 Explain that there are two sorts of verses; 
honestly amorous, and satiric or humorous or even 
insulting. (It Is worth pointing out that the sending 
of insulting material may be a legal libel so that 
great care had to be exercised in the choice of 
verses.) 

3 Examples of the honestly amorous verses are: 

Roses are red, violets are blue. 

Honey is sweet and so are you. (Trad.) 

If all the earth were paper white 

And all the sea were ink 

'Twere not enough for me to write 

As my poor heart doth think. (John Lyiy) 

I dreamed last night of my true love. 

All in my arms I held her. 

IHer pretty yaller hair, like strands of gold, 

Lay danglin' round my piller, (Anon) 
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Examples of satiric valentines or verses that can 

b© so used are: 
Bright as the day, and as the morning fair, 
Such Chloe is—and common as the air. 

(Lord George Qranvliie) 
I'm Smith of Stol<e, aged sixty-odd, 
I've lived without a dame 
From youth-time on; and would to God 
My dad had done the same. (Thomas Hardy) 

iach member of the group is asked to write one 
honest Valentine verse and one satiric one, both to 
be original. 

Th9n samptoi may be r^ad out, or if time deti net 
permit, students tai^e ttieir verses witi> tliem and 
maice a suitably deeorated card to put titem on. 
Tl\ese migi>t be suitable for display, or as genuine 
epistles. 



SURVIVAL, NiiD AND LUXURY 



AIMt This lesson Is really designed to distinguish 
between the two statements "I want . . and "I 
need . . the difference between "I need a 
doetor" and "I need a new record". It also gives 
groups a chance to discuss priorities of a practical 
kind. The situation given relates pretty closely to 
the Australian experience, and there are many 
examples of settlements where such priorities 
needed to be resolved, both historically and 
currently. 

LEVELi Designed for secondary-adult students. 

1 Divide into small groups of four or five with a 
chairman and a secretary to report back later. 

2 Assume that each small group is being hired by a 
large organization to establish a township in the 
Australian desert. It Is to be a mining township and 

13 
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It is planned to employ five hundred people in the 

mines. 

3 The groups are asked to decide in whit ordtr they 
will provide services to the people of the town, 
first so that they will survive, next so that they 
will have all reasonable needs met, and finally so 
they will find the township a very attractive place 
to live in. 

4 Point out that water and food will both come first 
of course, but that things like transport, housing, 
communications, medical services, fuel, heating 
and cooling, schools, hotels, entertainment, church 
facilities, and many other things, will have to be 
given an order of priority. 

5 After discussion, the groups will provide an agreed 
list of priorities, item by item. 

6 The large group should then discuss the priorities 
of the other groups, giving reasons why their own 
list differs. If there Is still time and the group has 
tired of the discussion, you could ask each student 
to sketch a township in plan, numbering priorities 
as he sees them. 



NOTES Additional dlieustlon could ask what survival \m* 
pliai? Why the aboriginas in Australia eonstruetsd 
such eomplax mythelogieal and rsligious soeiatiss 
in addition to martfy surviving? What Is rtilly 
maant by 'primitiva'? Who ought to dasign a town; 
an arehitaet, a social workar, an anginaar, or a 
combination of thasa? What was maant by survival 
of tha f ittast? Who is fittast to surviva? Is a numarU 
eal count suffieiant as a tast of tha group fittast 
to survlva? Should wa salact which paopla will 
surviva as wa salact plants and $nlmtM 
Tha librarian will probably ba able to supply semt 
books which daal with towns lika Woomara, Mount 
Isa, Port Hadland, Tarralaah, Ord Rivar and also 
with ghost towns. Tha gaographio Arftona HIghwif 
magailna might also ineluda usaful information. 
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10 SNAKii Aim 



This Itsson it p«rhapt most sueetssful in n group 
whieh is prsdominantly country brod. As an initial 
stimulus r«ad them a posm such as iouglas 
Stewart's &town $n9k0, or Lawranea's Sn$k9, or 
liny other potm about snaltes whieh is in an an- 
thology or in your head. Or )ust toil them a yarn 
about a snaifo or read Jaelt McLaren's description 
in My Crowded Solltud$, 

LEViL: designed (or upper primary to adult students. ' 

1 Warm the class up with some general discussion 
about good snake stories, usually of the kind be- 
ginning "One day my aunt " 

2 When you have all listened politely to three or 
four yarns, with others finding it hard to restrain 
themselves from telling their own story, close the 
discussion. 

3 Ask the group Individually to note down the essen- 
tial points of the snake story they would want to 
tell. If anybody does not know a genuine snake 
story, he will have to create a fictitious one, using 
what he has already heard as a pattern. Five 
minutes should be enough for this note-making. 

4 Then ask those who have not already spoken to 
tell their story as briefly as possible. 

8 Take a vote on the best story at an appropriate 
place in the lesson. Discuss why this story is the 
best. Discuss elements of horror, unexpected- 
ness, the ghoulish relish we all take in other 
people's misfortunes, humour, happy and sad 
endings, 

NOTiS A possible follow-up, If the lesson Is sueeessful, Is 
to oolleel and adit and Illustrate a beoklal of 
snake stories as a class projeett or use tht yarns 
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for a writtdn «x«roisd for tho sehool migaxino. 
With sophisticated classes the origin of feari the 
religious or even sexual and Freudian signifioanoe 
of sn$k99 might be discussed, or even Musilindai 
King of the Nagas, in the enlightenment of the 
Buddha. 

This lesson may help students to organise material 
logically, both in oral and written work, and may 
also help in a small way to prevent the group from 
turning into crashing social bores who tell inter« 
minable stories. 

11 TALL YARN 



AIM: The Australian tradition of the tall yarn seems to 
be falling out of favour as education Improves. 
This is intended to help students to appreeiate the 
irony of the tall yarn and the skill Involved. 

LEVEL: Designed for middle secondary students. 

1 Explain that the origin of the tall yarn In Australia 
was possibly the locars attempt to counter the 
English new chum's sklting about his importance, 
or what he can do, or the size of London, or the 
good things he says he left behind him. Loneliness, 
Illiteracy, lack of books and lack of time to read, 
all helped to create a permanent oral tradition of 
competition which persists in outback pubs and 
stations. 

2 Give examples of professional writers who have 
followed this old oral tradition, often with great 
skill. The librarian may have books by Lawson, or 
Alan Marshall's yarns about the 'Speewah' in 
Australia Writes, or the yarns of 'Billy iorker' or 
Duke Tritton's Time Means Tucket, 

3 It may be possible to read examples, or for the 
group to give examples, but this usually has to be 
left out because time is short. 



4 One formula for the yarn is as follows: (students 
could make brief notes of this) 

a. Begin with an incredible first statement to gain 
attention. (For example; 'Horrie was not only a 
long kick, but he could break a verandah post 
at two hundred yards!' Or, 'Jerry dug post-holes 
faster than the eye cou!a see'). 

b. Foilow this with the mam part of the yarn. This 
is usually quite logically developed and appar^ 
ently sensible, with a few amusing asides per* 
haps. (For example, 'I rumember one day when 
it was pretty hot . . . .' or, 'The dog lived in a 
special kennel made of steel and fibre-glass' or. - 
'One night he decided to sleep under a pile of 
newspapers . . .'). 

c. To conclude, take your first exaggeration to 
finish the yarn and make it even more exag- 
gerated, finishing with a flourish quite beyond 
the wildest imaginings of your audience. If you 
are really clever, take two such steps, tossing 
in the final exaggeration apparently as an after- 
thought. 

5 In groups of three or four, each student manu- 
factures a tall yarn and tries it out on the others 
in the group who suggest improvements and em- 
bellishments. These should be original yarns about 
the biggest, longest, heaviest, hardest, toughest, 
etc., whatever in Australia; some traditional tall 
yarns might be modified appropriately. 

6 The group then chooses its best yarn and best 
storyteller, and the groups come together at the 
end of the time and swap the best yarns. 

NOTES. These might ba followed by a written %mt\%% 
simply to show how diffieult it is to write something 
that belongs largely to an oral tradition. 



12 DRAW A HOUSi 



AIMS One aim of this lessen Is to encourage students to 
define and think about what Is meant by maturity, 
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though tho samo ex^roiso could also b» ustd to 
discuss other conoopts. It Is ofttn surprising what 
thoy think maturity is, ospoclally In drawing; you 
need know nothing about drawing (or this extr* 
else. If you need a referee, the art teacher may be 
useful. 

LEVEL: Secondary students and adults. 

1 The group can be seated in normal class patterns. 
Each will need a fairly blank piece of paper, and 
pencil. 

2 Explain to them that they have eight minutes pre- 
cisely to complete the task you will give them. 
They are not to ask any questions about the task, 
or discuss it, or allow themselves to be influenced 
by what others are doing. 

3 The task is simply to draw a house. Do not indl- 
cate If it is to be a plan, or a sketch, or anything 
else about It. 

4 At the end of eight minutes re-seat them in groups 
of four or five. They then are asked to spend a 
few minutes each explaining the sort of house 
they have drawn, and why they chose to do it in 
that way. 

5 Now ask them to put the drawings In order of 
maturity; the 'youngest' drawing at the top, and 
the 'oldest', most mature drawing, at the bottom. 
This will take some time and you may need your 
chairman of the group to make a final decision. 

6 Finally, ask them to try to say why they thought 
the most mature drawing showed maturity and so 
to define, in words, what maturity Is. They should 
then test their definition in other fields, e.g. clothes, 
games, hobbles. Interests, to see If their definition 
will stand up under pressure. 

7 If time allows, the groups can be called together 
again and present their definitions and argue about 
them. 
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8 Collect the drawings; ^$ most mature seleotion 
of each group can be displayed for discussion 
later. Additional discussion might consider realism 
and romanticism in the drawings, what each tells 
about the artist, local and national content, and 
even if the size of the drawing or how much of 
the paper is used, is significant. 

NOTES It is interesting, from \h9 teacliing point ef vttw, 
to see if tliere is any correlation betwitn tfto 
maturity of the drawings and the maturity of tho 
same student's written work. If you happen to have 
an infant school drawing of a house and an arehl- 
tool's sketch to display as well, so much tht bettor. 
You can follow this up with another lesson of the 
same kind; ask them to draw a ship or a car and 
discuss maturity In relation to technological 
knowledge. 

13 AD-MiN 



AIM: While at first sight this Is concerned with writing 
down to a lowlsh level, It at least facet ttudents 
with the problem of communication and the choice 
of vocabulary, it is important that people who write 
advertisements have originality, so that stale 
copies, as well as being legally troublesome, 
usually are very bad advertisements. 

LiVEL: Any purchasing age group. 

1 Divide into groups of four. Each group is required 
to choose a product to advertise: woollen blan- 
kets, potato peelers, perhaps a book, though this 
is rather unlikely on mass media. 

2 They are required to write three one-minute adver- 
tisements: one for radio, one for television and one 
for the drive-in cinema screen (or just cinema 
screen). The same product exactly is to be used 
for each advertisement and the same material to a 
large extent. 



3 Each ad. must be completely scripted m4 timed 
to last exactly 60 seconds. The radio script should 
be easily read, the T.V. script and cinema scripts 
should be in audio-video columns. No wildly ex- 
aggerated claims should be made. A number of 
simple facts about the product should be empha- 
sized, and presented mal<!ng use of the three 
advertising techniques. 

4 If time permits, and it seems worth the organis- 
ation, the radio ads. can be taped on a tape 
recorder, and tne others made into short films per- 
haps at a later date. (To this end a firm might pay 
for some film providing its products are used for 
the lesson.) 

5 A discussion on advertising techniques could fol- 
low instead of 4 and at least the radio ads. can 
be read out. If time still hangs heavily— which It 
seldom does with this iesson—an attempt nouid 
be made to write advertisements for the next un- 
popular school function, or for speech day, or for 
the school tuck-shop or athletics carnival. 

NOTES It is surprising how much tho question of tho truth 
in advertising and probiems of vocabulary arise 
very quickly In this lesson. It can easily beeome 
two lessons, and If used for film projeet work, it 
will run into three. 



14 DiNTIST CHATTiR 



AIM: This lesson introduces the difficult form of the 
monologue. It Is partly a writing lesson, partly a 
drama exercise, though it can be completely oral 
in nature too. 

LEVEL! Lower and middle secoi)dary. 

1 Set the scene: a dentist's waiting room, dentist'^ 
chair, nurse, and gear. The patient in the chair has 
a mouthful of dentistry machinery and the dentist's 
big hand too; he can't say a word. 
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2 The dentist is talkative; he feeis he must l<eep the 
patient happy and cheerful while he is drilling. 
He rambles on and on. The patient cannot reply, 
argue, object or even yell. 

3 Divide into pairs. Each pair writes a monologue, 
the chatter that the dentist l<eeps up while the 
patient listens. (It may not be necessary to write 
a monologue; it is often enough simply to prepare 
orally some subjects dear to dentists' hearts: 
politics, sport, bird-watching, stamp-collecting, 
etc.) 

4 Each pair then has about five minutes to rehearse 
the monologue; one plays the patient, the other 
the dentist. Some attempt at characterisation 
should be made. 

5 The pairs are compared for the humour or banality 
of the monologue; it is difficult to get through very 
many in a normal teaching period, but this does 
not matter. 

6 One follow-up or extension worth considering is 
the problem of a final line to such a monologue. 
What might the bored and irate patient blurt out as 
soon as his mouth is freed from obstacles? 

'You're standing on my foot!' 
'Can't hear a word; I'm deaf.' 

NOTES Ineidantally, this it a very rigid form, and vary 
•impla. It mal(ta a good tarly, lively txarelM for 
a group naading to gat to know each other. 

15 AND SO TO ilD . . . GOODNIGHT, 
SWEiT PRINOi 



AIM TIlit lesson is a writing exereisa for individuals 
and points the naad to oonoluda ptacas of writing 
with soma ears. 

LEVEL: Sophisticated upper aaeondary. 
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1 Explain that novelists, playwrights and film soen« 
ario writers pay a great deal of attention to the 
last speech of a novel, play or film. (If necessary, 
give examples. The final speech of Ham/et, the end 
of Voltaire's Candlde, Quentin's speech at the end 
of Arthur Miller's After the Fall or the pastor's 
speech in One Summer of Happiness.) 

2 Point out that attention is paid to the timing of the 
speech, the tone, the vocabulary, the deliberation, 
and the total impact on the reader. 

There are at least two ways to tacl<le this job. 

3 A. Assume that a nove) studied is to be made 
into a film, but needs such a final speech. Write 
it, choosing a suitable ending for the story as a 
film. Having written the speech, try it out, making 
any necessary changes. If possible, film and 
record it. 

OR B. Tal<e a simple story. For example, a man 
returns home after being lost, presumed dead. He 
finds his wife happily remarried. He is not reoog- 
nised in his home town any more. He goes off 
without making himself known. He sits at his 
campfire and talks to his dog, explaining to him- 
self why he has chosen to go away without 
revealing who he Is. This one can be aoted to see 
how effectively it is written. 

NOTES This lesson may nsad adaptation, but a taaehar 
who knows a group ean oasily do this on evidoneo 
availabia from writtan work. 

16 THINGS THAT GO BUMP DAY AND 
NIGHT 



AIM! Naarly avery group will talk about axtra-sanso^ 
pareoption without much aneouragamant, and 
most will know soma storias about tha following 
araa. (For axampla, thara is a woman In Sydnay 
whosa thoughts ara supposad to Intruda into tha 
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m)nd of a M«lbourn« man, evan to tha atisa of 
waking him up. Ha hat to talaphona har to tall har 
to atop it.) Tha aim ia what la aomatlmaa eallad a 
stimulating rap aasaion. 

LEViL: Uppar primary onwarda. 

1 Ask for stories and comments on ghosts, water- 
divining and telepathy, and let the group warm up 
with discussion or comment of an orderly but 
informal kind. 

2 Divide the group into smaller groups and ask each 
group to provide written statements about the 
following two questions. 

a. What seems to be an intelligent scientific atti- 
tude to these phenomena? Should one's attitude 
be the same to all three or are they different in 
fact? 

b. Suggest an experiment to test the validity of the 
claims of a water-diviner, a ghost observer and 
an ESP telepathist. How could such data be 
tested under laboratory conditions? 

3 Report findings and discuss results. 

NOTES If aomabody olalma ha can divlna watar any* 
wbira, a two^storay building might ba a good 
plaea to taat him out. It la important not to maka 
fun of ballafa that might In faot ba of Impertanea 
to aoma individuals or raligioua groupa. Tha group 
will do this, but a selantifio objaetlvity en tha part 
of tha taaehar la Invaluabla to the group, and to 
the teacher of eourae. 



17 SiPIK SATIRi 



AIM] This la an introduction to the writing of satire, and 
provides examples which can be compared with 
each other and Joined together to form a collected 
group narrative. It also Is a useful lead-in to 
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Swift'f OullivWf Trw$l$, Sutler's Br^whon, 
Otm\\'9 1984, Huxloy's tslantl, or other well known 
satires. 

Level! Sophisticated and literate upper secondary. 

1 Explain that the purpose of satire- is to ridicule 
either follies or vices of society. Give students a 
few minutes to decide what they want to satirise; 
tell them you hope they will all choose something 
different. Examples might include: new clothes 
fashions, length of hair, a singing group, a political 
leader, or anything currently vicious or foolish. 
They should each write down one or two things 
they want to make fun of. 

2 Each student is to write one brief chapter — a 
paragraph or section of 300 words might be more 
realistic — of a satiric 'novel'. Each will use the 
same setting and names, so that the bits oould be 
connected into a satiric narrative. 

3 The common setting is as follows: 

a. The book is set in a village on a remote tribu> 
tary of the Sepik River in New Guinea. 

b. The book is written in the first person, through 
the eyes of the leader of the expedition; the 
style is an apparently harmless travel book 
narrative. 

0. The village is the home of the Apulagus. (Actu- 
ally a Yoliapi w.ord phrase meaning In the river; 
the Yoliapis live in the Lower Om River valley 
in the West Sepik district. A few real words give 
a kind of authority to travel narrative.) 

d. The members of the expedition are discussing 
various aspects of the life of the Apulagys 
village; this means, anything in your own society 
can be made fun of, either by exaggeration of 
faults or by making the thing satirised ridicu- 
lously out of place: (For example, some Austra- 
lian habits like sporting keenness, drinking 
habits, Sunday observance, dull parties, and 
politics and education, even schools, can easily 
be fitted in.) 
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4 Remind them not to use real names, or write llbel- 
lously. The Intentiiion Is to make people laugh, not 
to offend them, of not too much. 

NOTiS Eventually, these can ba polished and put into a 
folder for further reading or discussion, or re- 
writing. An ambitious and able class might In fact 
produce a book without much trouble. A follow«>up 
lesson could be held to write another chapter each 
at a later date — n few weeks at the most. 

18 CHOOSi A POiM, ANY POiM 



AIM: This seems ridiculously simple, so simple that 
nobody much thinks It worth doing. They may be 
right, but find out for yourself. Its aim Is to treat 
poetry as If It Is nothing particularly special. 

LiVEL: Almost any level that can read. 

1 Use a poetry anthology, or get them to bring one. 
In a normal school group there will usually be one 
or two anthologies in common. 

2 Ask each student to choose a dozen or so lines 
to read. He does not have to say why he chooses 
them. He does not have to discuss them. 

3 In pairs, students practise reading aloud to each 
other, for about ten minutes. 

4 The students simply read the lines they have 
chosen. Choose the first student and after he has 
read he can nominate the second, and so on. 

8 When the time has all gone, simply stop. 

NOTES Of course there are syllabuses to get through and 
all that but a gardener who never sits in the garden 
and a cook who never eats are pretty useless 
people. You can, of course, learn a lot about the 
group and the Individuals from the verse they 
choose. You can ask them en a later eeoislon 
to bring something along to read. But just for this 
one, let them choose a poem »• any poem. 
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19 HiRi LliS . . . 



AIM: It is probably true to say that sad, funny, or siek 
or cynioal tpitaphs wart mainly a phtnomtnon 
_ of tho last cantury whan daath was regardad mora 
solemnly and tharafora mora an objaet of satire. 
However, as an introduition to the idea of writing 
verse It worlcs well with some groups, but not 
necessarily all. 

IIVEL: Middle school secondary — and middle class. 

1 Give some examples of funny epitaphs; the group 
will l<now some. If you are desperate the following 
is one example: 

Here lie remains of William Ashe, 
Whose house burnt up lil<e tinder, 
No longer William, merely Ashe, 
He lies, unmeaning cinder. 

2 Give them a choice of epitaphs to write. For 
example, the epitaph of Colleen Scully who got 
her head stucl< in a dishwashing machine, of Lily 
McNinney who blew herself to extinction on the 
bagpipes, or Blacl<ie Swan, who tried to get down 
an UP escalator. 

3 Asl< the group to write two or three, choose the 
best, and then read them out. 

NOTES This kind of verbal eallisthenles has many erities. 
It Is a sepilstloated form of verbal fun, perhaps 
precious and old-fashioned, but quite workable, if 
there Is a sensitivity to such a sub)eet, try tome 
DOQ EPITAPHS, though I expeet that seme groups 
sensitive to the death of people, will be even more 
sensitive over the death of a dog. (Rupert Brooke's 
L/M/e Oog't Day might be a good poem to read 
to set the tone of both language and doggy 
epitaph.) 
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20 ^ORD GAMES 



AIM: Thit it ptrhapt diffieult with 8om9 groups, but 
might b« modifitd for tiowor, uneroativo ehiidron 
or dull adults by making tho subjaet a gamo that 
doas not depand on words -«lil(e dies gamas. 
Tha aim m to provida a difficult axarcisa in group 
communication. 

LEVEL: Malura secondary or adults. 

1 Tall< for a few minutes about word games: cross- 
word puzzles, Scrabble, etc. 

2 Point out that such games have materials with 
which to play them and a set of rules by A^hich 
they are played. 

3 • Divide Into groups of four as this Is a convenlenit 

number. Ask each group to Invent a game that has 
to do with words, or vocabulary, or using a diction- 
ary, or word-building, or a game which practises 
word choice, or spelling, or making a quick oral 
answer. It can be an oral game if they wish. 

4 Within 30 minutes they must produce: 

a. a title 

b. the rules of play 

0. the necessary gear to play It 
d. a willingness to play the game and explain how 
It works and what use it is. 

8 By wandering about between groups It may be 
possible to choose the best game. Occasionally 
^ames worth playing turn up. 
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NOTES If this eomoi off, tha students will have achieved a 
great deal indeed. To agree about rules, to sttH 
with, is a very sephistieated exercise in persuasion 
and ability to get on with ether people. If they do 
construct an oral game, try to get a copy of the 
rules and use It at a later date as a follow-up. 
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21 AN UNSiiN PUY 



AIM: This Itsion does require « iittle organisation. 
Minimally you nood onougli oopits of a play the 
atudants db not know to allow a scene to be read. 
Muoh better is part of a recorded play, part of a 
radio or television play or part of a play recorded 
on a tape recorder by another English group. It Is 
a kind of practical criticism, so the choice of play 
is important. For mature students W§Mng for 
Godof, Billy BuM, ThB Queen and f/te Aebe/s, The 
CafotakBf are all useful and difficult. 

LEVEL: Secondary. 

1 Play one selected scene, or act one selected 
scene, to the group. The scene should last about 
six minutes. 

2 Play it a second time. Students may mal<e notes 
on what they hear or see. 

3 Asl< them, either as groups or Individuals, to 
attempt the following tasl<s: 

a. summarize what they heard, 

b. suggest the kind of play the scene came from, 
what might have preceded it and what might 
have followed, 

c. state what Is learnt about the characters who 
appear, 

d. suggest an appropriate set for what they heard 
or saw, 

e. make any other comments about the play, 
assuming they are going to produce it. 

4 Re«play the scene, after discussion or written 
answers or without either of these. Give any infor- 
mation you have that will help them to make more 
of the scene on this last reading. 

NOTES It is possible simply to ask each group to design 
an appropriate set for what thty heard; the as- 
sumption here is that If one can do this, tht play 
must be clearly understood, though wt all sta 
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plays where this doesn't happen. It Is also pdssible. 
to use dialogue out of a novel, for example 
part of Turgenev's A Lear ot the Steppes. Omar 
Kh$yym or part of Joyce's U/ysses are also useful 
stimuli, but most things will work onee the stu> 
dents see that there are practical uses In oral 
comprehension. 



22 'DISGUSTiD OF ADiLAIDi' 



AIMS Many people have trouble writing formal or semi» 
formal letters, even If they are strongly motivated. 
This lesson Is intended to give practice In writing 
letters which could easily be required In a real 
situation by students, sooner or later. 

leViUi Any letter writing age. 

1 Tell the group that they are to regard themselves 
as householders and that they have a new home 
of which they are Inordinately proud. Each week 
the local rubbish collector, comes and leaves a 
trail of devastation in the street: litter; lost, bent 
and battered lids and tins; noise; unnecessary 
smell and general nuisance. 

2 Divide the group into small groups of three or four. 

3 Some groups are to prepare an angry letter from 
an angry ratepayer to the local council. 

Other groups prepare a letter slightly different in 
tone for the daily newspaper. 
The third group writes colloquial letters, on the 
same subject, to friends or relatives. 
If useful, a fourth group could assume the char- 
acter of one particular kind of ratepayer (a clergy- 
man, or an aggressive shop-owner, or a migrant 
housewife) and write to the council in the way 
such a character might write. 

4 Allow ten or fifteen minutes. 

2d 
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S At the end of the time, a spokesman from eaoh 
group reads the letter. Discussion follows on 
whether the letters are effective In the context. 

NOTES This lesson should help studsnts to Itarn to stt 
out a letter properly, how to sign it, and how to 
adopt varying tones without using the voice. It 
might also prompt an interest In civic affairs or 
any current, burning issue. You might even gat a 
real councillor along to discuss your complaints. 

23 STUDYING THE NOViL 
THROUGH POiTRY 



AIM: The aim of this lesson or series of lessons Is to 
direct attention to some of the maior thtmes or 
areas of interest In a novel which has bean read 
by the whole class. Organisation Is on a small 
group basis and resource material Is simply 
one pre-selected poem for each group (duplicated 
or In small sets of class anthologies). If sue- 
cessful, this lesson could lead to two or three 
weel(s of hirther investigation of the novel arising 
out of group findings. 

The example below taltes Lord of ffie F//et as the 
novel to be studied. Any . similar novel ean bf 
treated In this way. Shakespearian plays also lend 
themselves to this treatment. 

LEVEL: This ean be attempted at any level of the second- 
ary school, but seems to work best at third year 
or beyond. 

1 From poetry resources available to the class, 
select six poems which seem to raise issues or 
treat themes bearing comparison with certain 
aspects of a novel currently being studied (e.g. 
Lord of the Flies). Poems not in class anthologies 
can be duplicated. 

2 Divide students into groups of five or six. 
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After careful reading in anthologies available, 
choose poems which treat themes developed In 
the novel. For example: 

a. 'Eli. Eli lama Sabacthani', W. R. Rodgers, from 
Theme and Variations, R. B. Heath, Longmans. 
(This is a poem about the crucifixion of Christ, 
which can lead to discussion of the themes of 
barbarity, sacrifice, sin and guilt in the novel. 
Parallels with the killing of Simon may suggest 
themselves). 

b. 'My Parents Kept Me From Children Who Were 
Rough', Stephen Spender, in many anthologies. 
(This can set the group on a discussion of 
Piggy and the sadistic tendencies of young 
children). 

c. 'Spring and Fall: To a Young Child', Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, in many anthologies. (The 
themes of innocence and experience in this 
poem are echoed in the novel. Ralph's crying at 
the end of the novel might be recalled). 

d. 'Me and the Animals', David Holbrook, from 
Breakthrough, R. B. Heath, Hamish Hamilton. 
(This poem considers the animal in all of us, 
particularly our primitive instinct of fear). 

e. 'Little Johnny's Confession', Brian Patten, from 
Breakthrough, R. B. Heath, Hamish Hamilton. 
(This ^Minrsemi-humorous piece contrasts the 
Innocence of children with the viciousness they 
inherit from adults). 

f. 'Picture of Childhood', Yevgeny Yevtushenko, 
from The City of Yes and the City of No, Sun 
Books. (This horrifying description of gang 
brutality will arouse intense discussion of mass 
hysteria and the behaviour of Jack's tribe in the 
novel). 

Give one of these poemv to each group, asking 
students to read and discuss the poem first and 
then suggest that they try to see oonnections with 
certain aspects of the novel. A group reporter 
should take notes of the discussion. 
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4 After say, 20 minutes, begin a whoie class session 
where group reports are shared. It is best if you 
have a double lesson (about VA hours) for this 
study. 

5 Quite often argument, comparison and interesting 
overlap will occur. So many stimulating issues 
may have been raised that groups may wish, in the 
next few weeks, to prepare a mini-thesis on an 
area of interest Which has been discovered in this 
discussion session. 



NOTES It is suggested that a sequenco similar to the ons 
described above Is most successful when there 
has been little previous teaching or discussion of 
the novel. 

The teacher can gauge from the depth and detail 
of the student's discussion how well the novel has 
been understood on first reading. If there has 
been little previous discussion, group members 
will be more excited and impressed by their ability 
to discover the meaning of a novel by themselves. 
Consequently, discussion will be more spon« 
taneous and untrammelled by any preconceptions 
about what might be the 'right things' to say. 



24 CUSSIFliD ADS 



AIM: This Is an account of a lesson that began without 
a clear-cut aim. The teacher hoped that it would 
lead to further activity but, as It happened, i* hm 
not talten further than a single lesson. 

LEVEL: Junior secondary. 

1 At the beginning of the first lesson on Tuesday I 
walked into 21A classroom carrying the lid of a 
chalk box. After a brief 'Good Morning', to which 
there were one or two mumbled replies, I asked 
Louis to come to the front. Immediately the atmo- 
sphere changed; faces looked up from diaries, 



hands poised over copied Maths homeworl<. Louis, 
after a startled 'Who, me?' extricated himself from 
his desl< and chair and shambled with evident 
pleasure to the front of the class. I asl<ed him to 
choose from the box a slip of paper. He drew out 
a 'classified' advertisement which had appeared 
in the Miscellaneous column of the morning's 
Advertiser. I asl<ed him to read it to the class. He 
stumbled over the first word and so I gave him the 
opportunity of reading it first to himself. Then he 
read aloud: 

'REFINED and very ^ell established single lady 
with no ties, Non smoker, non drinl<er. Fond of 
arts, good bool<s, home life, travel, music and 
business life. Wishes to meet refined, kind, sin- 
cere, reliable, single, healthy gentleman in good 
position, 43-50 years. Must speak good English or 
Greek, with good personality. Qood education, 
reserved type. 

Also must be a believer and not an Atheist. 
Child no objection. 
Write P212, Advertiser'. 

The boys were puzzled but interested. 'What do 
we l<now about her?' I asl<ed. The replies came 
slowly at first. It was a woman. She was lonely. 
She had probably been married to a millionaire. 
Some argument ensued over what 'single' meant. 
I reread the advertisement and we tall<ed about 
her interests, her age, her nationality. Arguments 
brol<e out as to whether she was newly arrived 
in Australia or whether she had a good job and 
a home of her own. Gradually, the boys warmed 
to the activity. The woman emerged as a snob. 
('She would go to the opera'). She appeared as 
narrow-minded, fastidious and respectable. Talk 
centred on the l<ind of job she might have, whether 
she had a cat or not and how she got on v/ith her 
neighbours. 

2 Then I posed what I told the boys was a very 
difficult question. 'Imagine that someone answered 
the advertisement and proved to be satisfactory. 
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Suppose that the two were compatible and 

decided to get married. What sort of person would 

he be and what sort of married life would they 

lead?' Boys leapt to life: 

'He'd be a little man with glasses.' 

'He'd be a snob — snob tal<e8 to snob.' 

'She'd make him go to church with her.' 

'He'd have to be a saintl' 

'They'd go on picnics together.' 

'He wouldn't be able to tell dirty jol<es.' 

We decided, after consultation with the Greek 

boys in the class (derisive hoots of 'Zorbal' from 

all sides), that we would call her Miss Spiros and 

him Mr X. I suggested that it would be good fun 

for the boys to write a detailed description of 

either Miss Spiros or Mr X or write a short story 

about their life together. 

3 Since they weren't in the mood for settliug down 
and writing I played my second card. They divided 
into six groups of five by turning their chairs about. 
I went to each group and allowed one person 
from each to choose another advertisement from 
the box. An anguished cry went up. 'This is from 
the "Lost and Found" column!' After appropriate 
soothing words, I explained that I wanted them to 
present ideas about the person who had submitted 
their advertisement. 

One advertisement was passed round and read 
by each member of the group. The group was 
puzzled. Their advertisement read: 
Ride needed to Queensland, 
Please phone Bill 710988. 

After learning that they weren't meant to deduce 
personality from such limited information they 
were greatly relieved. 'You mean we can make it 
up ourselves?' 

One group with an advertisement from The 
Review were delighted. It read: 
University dropout dying of hunger. Loss of weight 
compensated by growth of hair. Must have work 
or sell hair. Review box 147, 
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.The boy recording ideas for this group took over. 
He decided that the young man lived in a garage 
at the bacl< of a house. The outside was painted 
in psychedelic colours. Inside there was a 'dirty 
big filing cabinet' containing l-;ls life subscription 
to Playboy, 

Another group tool< quite seriously their adver- 
tisement: 

GENT mid 30's never married. Home, car, seeks 
sincere lady View Mat F117. Advertiser. 
We heard progress reports from three of the 
groups when the bell went for the end of the 
lesson. L ?.sked that each student write at home 
about tlb' person they had discussed. 

25 RECOGNISING A SPEAKER'S TONE 

— PART ONE 



AIM: The following group of lessons arose, surprisingly 
enough, because a group of first-year boys were 
disappointed with the tape recording they had 
made of two plays. They were puizled by the fact 
that their voices failed to convey the humour that 
they felt in the lines. 

LEVEL: Junior and middle secondary students. 

1 My reaction was to write on the blackboard a list 
of words in bold capitals 

INDIGNANT OPTIIVIISTIC APOLOGETIC 
PLEADING IIVIPATIENT RELIEVED 

SULKY DOUBTFUL DEMANDING 

TAUNTING 

These were all tones of voice inherent in the two 
plays they had recorded. 

2 We discussed briefly what each of the words 
meant (TAUNTING was difficult, but once under- 
stood, was well understood) and general defini- 
tions suggested were added in brackets next to 
the actual words. 
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3 Time allowed a few impromptu efforts — 'Freddie* 
sulked magnificently and 'Johnnie' was doubtfully 
doubtful. 

4 I then played a tape I had made (with the help 
of my wife and primary school son) of the follow- 
ing short pieces of speech: 

Come on! Hand it over! 

I'm sure everything will be all right! 

Please let me come. 

Who do you think you are? 

Yah! Yah! You can't catch me! (my son's favourite) 

We . . e . . . eil . . . I don't know that I ought to. 

Come on! Aren't you ready yet? 

Gee! I'm glad you made it! 

I'm not going to play! Give me my ball back! 

I'm sorry I did it! 

I suggested that each of the short speeches the 
boys had heard could fit into the tones of voice 
I had blackboarded. 

5 The second playing of the tape set them their 
task. Next to the blackboard words they had 
copied they had to write what they thought were 
the taped speeches appropriate to that tone. 

NOTES Homework exercise was simple: Write out and 
prepare for taping two speecltes: 

a. allowing anger 

b. showing surprise 

26 RECOGNISING A SPEAKER'S TONE 

-PART TWO 



NEXT DAY A quick reeapltulatton of the previous period led 
to three or four 'performances' of anger and 
surprise and a couple of very successful mimes 
(generally accepted because footy practice had 
cut short thesplan activity). 

1 This led fairly painlessly into group work (pre- 
fect asking boy for non-existent lunch-pass; school 
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bully threatening shy boy; two boys discussing 
• last Saturday's loss by two points; etc). 

2 Carozzl's Patchwork also proved useful — the 
'big girl' episode excited both Interest and 
indignation. 

27 RECOGNISING A SPEAKER'S TONE 

--l>ARTTHRiE 



NiXT DAY I played them a tape of Dickens' Oliver Twist with 
Oliver asking for more gruel, and set each group 
the task of presenting the scene with appropriate 
dialogue, with some very interesting results, 
Including an Alf Garnett-type urchin protesting 
about 'canned muck'! 

The final test was a retape in the Resources 
Centre of the original plays. The general opinion 
was that it was much improved. 

28 FROM DISCUSSION TO POEMS 



AIM: In a lesson of this kind students come tff poems 
as furtlier illumination of ideas tliey itave dis' 
oussed. 

LEVEL: Senior secondary. 

1 Present a provocative or controversial statement 
such as 

'If I were blind, I could net see the colour of your 
skin, so why should I judge men and women on 
this basis?' 

2 Give students the opportunity to critically examine 
the statement In group discussion. 

3 Perhaps also allow the class to discuss the points 
raised in each group. 

4 Ask students to read individually D. J. inrlght's 
'Spotted Deer' {Mainly Moderri, p. 13) and have 



them decide what comment the writer is making. 
They may write a statement of which they think 
he might approve. 

5 Another statement might be 

'Television seems to bring the world closer but, 
In fact, it is stiii 'out there' while we sit safe and 
comfortable inside'. 

6 Allow discussion and then direct attention to the 
'Political and Social Comment' section of Mainly 
Modern. Ask the students to find a poem which 
says something similar. Ask them to write their 
own explanation of the comment that the poet is 
making and invite thei- comments. 



29 SHUFFLE A STORY 



AIM: For this lesson the teacher will need to get from 
the librarian four blank cataloguing cards for 
each student in the class. It is best to make the 
lesson something of a mystery, for this makes the 
final activity all the more delightful. 

LEVEL: Upper primary or junior secondary, but it may 
be a useful lesson for older students who are 
reluctant to write. 

1 Hand a card to each student and explain that 
you want one word neatly printed on the card. 
The word will have to suggest an emotion, a 
theme or an atmosphere. You might suggest 
jealousy, despair, hatred, fear, danger, etc. 

2 Pick up the cards, reading out the words as you 
do. Then hand out a second card to each student 
and explain that the next task une requiring 
greater care. On the card will be written a descrip' 
tion of a place — one bristling with atmosphere. 
Some time can be spent discussing the use of 
effective details. 



3 Take up the 'place' cards and again hand out 
blank cards. These are to be 'male character' 
cards. Each student will present a male character, 
described in such detail that a personality begins 
to emerge. 

4 The final card will be used for a female character. 
Once again the teacher might suggest that atten- 
tion to detail will help bring the character to life. 

5 You now have theme cards, place cards and two 
character cards. Have students shuffle eaoh paok 
of cards and deal out one of each to each student. 
The result can be hilarious — a wrinkled ninety- 
year-old man and a fat baby girl — thB scene a 
cemetery at night and the theme — desire. 

NOTES The cards can, of course, bs reshufflsd and ntw 
combinations triad. Ones the studants ara awara 
of tha possibilitias they ara likaly to writa mora 
intarasting dascriptions of placaa and paopla. 
Tfiay may also ba askad to usa tha four cards 
thay hava to writa a story. It is somatimas wlsa to 
lat studants swap cards so that thay can gat a 
particular thama, placa or character. 

30 NEWS iULLlTINS 



The tape recorder Is a useful aid for encouraging 
prima-'y and Junior secondary students to read, 
write and speak. The teacher will arrange that a 
taped news bulletin be 'broadcast' to the class 
each lesson. Students will take it In turn to con- 
sult a daily newspaper and choose an item of 
news. The student will rewrite the news Item in 
his own words. It is a good idea to insist that the 
writing be on alternate lines ar.J that eaoh new 
sentence is begun on a new line. The writing can 
now easily be read by the newsreader and inci- 
dental pr«)ctice in writing in sentences is given. 
Students should be encouraged to re-record their 
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readings until they are quite satisfied with them. 
The teacher may assist so that words are clearly 
enunciated. 

NOTES A variation Is to have groups of studonts res- 
pon8ii»le for certain areas of news — e.g. erielcet, 
disasters, the space programme, and the war in 
Indo-China. The re&4»arch and reading is a group 
responsibility and members of the group take it 
in turn to read the news items that go to make up 
a five or ten minute 'Space Programme Report*. 
These may be presented once a week. 

31 BOOK DISPLAY FOR RiLUCTANT 
RiADiRS 



AIIM: Many Junior seeondary students have not had the 
opportunity to handle attractive books that are 
designed to appeal to adolescents and yet are 
easily read by those whose reading age is well 
below their chronological age. 

1 Contact a bookseller who carries a good stock of 
children's books, particularly those paperback 
series designed for less able readers. Ask for a 
box of about 100 books Including Oxford Paper- 
backs, Trend, Topllner, Chequered Flag Series, 
Puffins, Baumar Books, etc. Have a range of 
difficulty and take into account the fact that girls 
may have different Interests from boys. 

2 Explain to the students that they will have the 
opportunity of giving their honest opinion of 
different kinds of bof^ks. Have prepared sheets 
with spaces for students to fill In (a) the author, 
(b) the title, (c) series or publisher, (d) comments 
on the book, (e) star ratings five stars (won* 
derful) to no stars (dreadful). 

3 Remove the chairs from the room, spread the 
desks around the edges of the room and lay out 
all the books so that attractive covers can be seen. 
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4 Explain that the idea is for each student to make 
a qulcl< appraisal of at least three books. They 
might make comment on what attracts them — the 
cover, the print size, illustrations or the subject 
matter. 

5 Allow the students to t^rowse, rejecting any books 
which do not appeal to them. Move about helping 
any who cannot find something of interest. 

NOTES This is an excellent way to arouse Inttrast In 
starting a paperback class library. Books avent- 
ually bought will include popular titles and extra 
books specially chosen by the teacher. 

32 USING THE SiNSES 



AIM: The activities arranged In these lessons are 
designed to Increase children's perception of the 
world around them. The exploration of sensory 
perception leads on to creative activity and hope- 
fully to a sensitive response to writing of a par- 
ticular kind. 

LEVEL: Junior secondary. 

1 Write on the board 'The five-barred prison of the 
flesh', and ask the students what the writer meant 
when he wrote these words. Discussion should 
lead to a lisHng of the main ways in which we 
perceive. 

2 Ask the students to close their eyes, lie on the 
desk, and make a mental list of the sounds they 
hear. Ask them to find words to suggest the 
quality of the sounds. 

3 Ask them to sniff. Are there any smells that they 
notice? Ask them to think of smells that they 
actually remember. What smells have they really 
been aware of in the city, in the country, at school, 
in a hospital, in a church, etc? 
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Ask them to close their eyes and feel their skin, 
their clothing, their desl<s, their bags, etc. Ask 
them to suggest unusual things they have felt. 
Have them close their eyes and then pass round 
a series of objects for them to feel. Get them to 
find words for the sensations they experience. 

Talk about taste sensations and explain how the 
tongue has three main taste areas and can regis- 
ter sweetness, sourness and saltiness. Try a brief 
experiment with a sweet, a grain or two of salt, 
vinegar, etc., placed on various parts of the 
tongue. Let the students suggest their favourite 
tastes. 

Discuss the many facets of visual experience — 
colour,^ shape, shine, texture, perspective, con- 
trast, shadow, etc. Ask the students to look out 
th€ window at one small area. What can they say 
about what they see? If students are already in 
groups it may be useful for the whole group to 
concentrate on the same area and to compare 
notes on whit they see. 

Broaden the students' conception of senses by 
describing an experiment. 'Imagine you are com- 
pletely blindfolded; your ears are plugged; your 
nose is blocked; you are dressed in a spaceman's 
suit with a cushion of air between your skin and 
your clothing so that no touch is registered. Now 
imagine that you are made to walk (a) along a 
bitumen road, (b) on a thick, soft lawn, (c) across 
a boggy paddock. How will you know where you 
are? Imagine yourself in the same condition walk- 
ing upstairs, going down in a lift or walking off a 
twc foot high step. 

Extend the discussion to a consideration of how 
we are aware of temperature change. Consider 
internal sensory impressions — nausea, pain, the 
thumping of the heart. 

The students can now prepare to write out a brief 
fleldwork programme. Dictate the following 
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instructions to tliem: 

a. lool<up 

b. lool< down and examine one square inchi of the 
ground 

c. close your eyes and listen 

d. smell 

e. think about wind, sun, dryness/humidity, heat/ 
cold, clothing. VVhat do you feel? 

f. turn around and look at something at eye level. 

9 With pads and pencils ready students should now 
be sent outside in small groups to carry out 
instructions. They should be asked to record as 
much as possible of the sensations they experi- 
ence. Strictly limit the time to five minutes. 

10 When the students are back in the classroom, 
give them time to write up their rough notes. 

11 At this point the lesson can take a number of 
directions. The students may be sufficiently excited 
to want to write down in prose or verse their 
experiences outside. You may suggest a heading, 
'Winter Morning', etc., and invite them to provide 
their own. 

12 An alternative is to read to them a piece of writing 
such as that at the beginning of the second chap- 
ter of H. E. Bates' 'Fair Stood the Wind for France'. 
In this passage a bomber pilot gradually comes to 
consciousness amid what he slowly realises Is the 
wreckage of his aircraft. Sense impressions gradu- 
ally come to him — • the sound of wind in grass, 
the smell of aviation fuel, a pain in his 
back, the taste of vomit in his mouth and the ' 
pulsing and wetness of a wound. As his eyes 
gradually focus he becomes aware of his plight. 

13 It is worthwhile having the students pick out the 
sense impressions when you have finished reading. 

14 Finally, invite them to imagine themselves in a 
particular situation, unconscious or asleep. Ask 
them to describe the regaining of consciousness 
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in the way that Bates does. Suggest that the 
writing wili be more real if they can include 
details of sense impressions. 

NOTES For the final writing assignment it may ba naces- 
tary to provide suggestions. Point out tliat in tha 
past students have imagined tliemsaivas in motor* 
bilca accidents, waking up witli tha teachar stand- 
ing over them, or waidng up in haunted houses, 
damp caves, ate. 



33 PUBLIC SPEAKING 



AIM: This lesson consists of tha initial stagas of a 
term-long programme to develop confidanea and 
ease in addressing audiences. 

LEVEL: Primary or secondary. 

1 It is easy to demonstrate to the class that each 
of us has irrational nervous mannerisms when we 
are asked to stand up and speak before an 
audience, even an audience of fellow students. 
Choose someone who you know will be able to 
bear the laughter of the others and ask him to 
come to the front of the class to talk on a difficult 
topic. Most boys in my experience have trouble 
in moving from their chairs. Almost Invariably they 
make unnecessary adjustments to their clothing 
— pulling sweaters down, doing up buttons, etc. 
Girls tend to fuss with their hair. 

2 Show the class how, once in front of an audience, 
many people perform ludicrous balancing acts; 
faces are scratched; hair is pushed back and 
buttons are undone and done up. 

3 Explain that you will ask each student in turn to 

a. leave his desk quietly 

b. walk to the front of the class without making 
any clothing adjustments 
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c. face the class and look at them 

d. pause before speaking 

e. address the chairman and the class saying 
'Today is the . . . of May'. 

NOTES The lesson sounds simple and trivial, yet It is 
worthwhile as many students, particularly boys, 
are very clumsy and ill-at-ease. Some studtnts 
may have to get out of their desks two or three 
times. They may continue to adjust dress or 
balance on one foot but th« laughter of the class, 
provided that it Is not unkind, quickly brings home 
to the student the need for making a conscious 
effort to disclpiint movement. The Jtardest part is 
to get the students to pause before speaking ^ 
such is their desire to get the ordeal over quickly. 



34 SOUND EFFECTS 



AIM: This Is primarily a vocabulary expansion lesson 
but can lead to discussion and writing. 

LEVEL: Primary and Junior Secondary. 

1 Transfer selected sounds from a sound-effects 
record (there are many readily available) to a 
tape. Natural sounds are probably more useful 
for this exercise than the sounds of cars, trains, 
breaking glass, etc. 

2 Ask students to close their eyes while the first 
sound is played. It may well be thirty seconds of 
wind and rain or a storm at sea or seagulls and 
the crashing of waves on the shore. 

3 Have the students as a class suggest the scene 
that they imagined. Ask for the different sounds 
that they heard and blackboard the words that 
they find to express these sounds. Encourage dis- 
cussion of the way in which words convey slight 
differences In sound. 
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4 The secoind sound is used for a wider purpose. 
Asi< the students to visualise as well as listen. 
When the sound is finished, ask the students to 
jot down In note form the details of sounds they 
heard and sights they imagined. 

5 Individual writing in prose or verse may follow but 
some students may wish to use the sound as the 
opening of a radio play or a short story reading. 
Eerie sounds of wind and rain often suggest horror 
and mystery stories. A haunted house Is a 
favourite setting for a story or play. 

35 POSTRY PROGRAMMES 



AIM: In this aoproaeh to potttry, students ehooio potmt 
that they like, find out r«levant blographleal faett 
and axplain diffieultlat in tha potmt with littia 
rtftranca to the taaohar. It it mott valuabia whan 
beginning a naw ttction of work « parhapt.a 
taction on Australian poatry, tha poatry of World 
War I, modern poatry or poatry assoeiatad with a 
particular thama. 

LEVEL: Stnior sacondary, but tha material produced will 
ba useful for introducing poams to younger and 
last anthutiastic students. 

1 Explain to the students that the aim is to produce 
a tape-recorded programme of poetry readings 
with comments that will give to the lower form 
students an understanding and appreciation of the 
poems. 

2 The programme might begin with a short intro- 
ductory statement about the period or the tradition 
from which the poems emerged. Depending on 
the topic, some comment may be made on the 
prevailing political climate or on social conditions. 
Students will need to read widely but should be 
encouraged to reduce their research to clear, 
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concise statements which will be understood by 
their listeners, 



3 Brief comments on the poet may be ruade before 
each poem is read. The emphasis should be on 
items that will catch the interest of the listeners. 
It is not an academic paper. 

4 The reading of the poem should itself be an act 
of interpretation. Students will need to discuss the 
ways in which certain lines may be read. The 
teacher's help may be sought in resolving diffi- 
culties. 

5 Perhaps after each reading brief comments may 
be made about the poem. 'You wiU h&\^ noticed 
that the poem began . . .', 'The idea Introduced 
in the second stanza is taken up again at the end 
of the poem . . .' Difficult passages may be eluci- 
dated so that before the second reading the 
listener will have a clear idea of the poet's pur- 
pose and the way in which the poem develops. 

6 The number of poems read should be limited so 
that the programme of comments and reading 
runs for little more than thirty minutes. 

NOTES Tht activity It obviously worthwhila for Itt own 
taka. It It probably bast run at a group activity 
with four or fiva groups preparing diffarant pro- 
grammat. Hourt of raadlng, writing, adltlng and 
earaful rahaartal will ba nacatsary bafora tha 
final poilshad programma. Tha tapes can than 
ba usad with Junior claasas who ara usually 
Imprassad whan thay find that oldar students ara 
Intarastad In and enthusiastic about poatry. 

36 THE SOUND OF CHAUCiR 

AIM: This lasson attampts to bring aacondary studants 
studying Chaucar to a finar appraclation of tha 
sound of his poatry. Tha taachar will naad to hava 
a raoordlng of T/»a dnffbutf Ta/es raad In 
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Middio English. There are at least two versions 
readily available. 

1 Copy the record or parts of it onto a sound tape. 

2 Play a section of the tape, pointing out the ways 
in which the sounds of Chaucer's English differ 
from those of modern English. Stop the tape and 
play back so that students can hear particular 
sounds a number of times. Invite them to imitate 
words and phrases on the tape. 

3 After the students have listened to the whole of the 
'Prologue' ask them to choose a passage of about 
half a dozen lines, one which they enjoyed hearing. 

4 Now announce that within a week you will expect 
each student to listen to the recorded version of 
his six lines enough times for him to be able to 
give a 'perfect' reading of the passage. They will 
need to pay attention to rhythm and pitch as well 
as vowels and consonants. 

5 Many students will be eager to learn their 
passages. Encourage them to do so. 

6 At the end of the week have a session for hearing 
students recite or read aloud. The language 
teacher or someone else trained in phonetics 
might comment on the readings. 

NOTES Students should have a good deal of fun master- 
ing the unusual vowel sounds and pronouncing 
initial consonants which modern English has 
dropped. If the passage is well learned it could 
be somettting that stays with them for years. 
CAaueef 'i ingland: Students studying ThB Cinfef- 
buff ra/et will be delighted by the beautiful eolbur 
film ChauGw'9 BnglMd, Its chief virtue is the 
superb dramatic treatment of 'The Parduner's 
Tale'. Unfortunately Coghlll's 'translation' is used 
but the film is still worthwhile. The British Council 
(Sydney) has a print. Avoid biacic and white prints 
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(the S.A. Audio-Visual B^iuoation Centre hat one) 
and do not be satisfied with television presenta- 
tion. - 

Another fascinating film treatment of 'The Par- 
doner's Taie' is Dance of D$9th (tvailable from 
the British Council in Sydney). The story Is mimed 
by University of Malawi students in modern dress. 
The quality of the film and the uniqueness of the 
treatment may stimulate students to attempt their 
own dramatisation or film-making. 

37 PICTURE INTO WORDS 



i^or the past two years, I have been using occa- 
sional pictures and other forms of non-verbal 
stimulus in the writers' workshop as a change from 
more verbal forms of approach. Any teacher can 
make a selection of photos that will help motivate 
writing. It is worth trying. If you do, there are 
certain points worth considering. 

LEVEL: Primary and junior secondary. 

If pictures are to serve as a springboard for cliild- 
ren to write, it is not enough simply to push the 
children off the board and watch them 8inl< or 
swim. Ideally, the children should be in relatively 
small, sociable groups, each group discussing a 
photo, with the teacher moving from group to 
group, assessing when interest is caught suffi- 
ciently for individual writing to begin. Try not to 
let discussion shape the story too firmly; there 
should be room for individual variation in the 
written development of theme. 
It is a good idea for children whose expression Is 
often inhibited by fear of 'bad' spelling or 'bad' 
writing to work in a 'burst', trying to write the story 
almost as they would tell it. It helps to have a 
period of silent concentration before the 'burst' 
when children might conceive their own story 
Ideas. 
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The audience, whether of teacher or child, should 
reinforce the joy in creation. It is up to the teacher 
to structure the audience situation through ex- 
change and reading of work, through wise use of 
display and through constructive interest — a 
quiet word at the right time is usually more 
effective than a later, written comment. Help the 
child display or share his or her work, not only 
through display boards, but by use of the small 
social grouping as an audience. Children like to 
read each other's work, perhaps on a simple ex- 
change basis. Make time for this. 
These pictures open up potent themes for children, 
however they are not a writing programme in 
themselves, but an aid to children and lo the 
teacher, leading towards that ideal situation 
where the children feel free to write as the 
urges takes them. To that end, you might 
consider having a wriing-corner in your class- 
room — as important as the library-corner where 
any child who wants can write, no matter when 
or what. If the child wishes to show what is 
written, so much the better. But be wary of the 
child who writes only to please you or others. 
These photos tend to move the teacher into his 
proper place — the background — where he may 
shape the learning situation m tidy up the edges, 
but where he or she should not substitute apparent 
teaching for real learning. Learning is a by- 
product of the child's relationship with his 
environment. 



38 WOMEN'S LIB 



AIM ! The latter below may be ustd to Initiat* « eontldtr- 
ation of past and prntnt attitudes to courtship 
and marrlago or may simply be used as a stimulus 
to an Intsresting writing sxsrelse. 

LEVEL: Sscondary girls. 
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Let each girl have a copy of the letter. After dis- 
cussion ask them to imagine themselves In the 
position of Elizabeth and write a reply, firstly in 
'olde English' and then in modern or 'mod' ingilsh. 

Mistress Elizabeth, 

I have long been an earnest suitor of your 
honour, that I might be admitted an humble suitor 
to your sweet selfe. Your dearest parents are 
most ready to part with it giant part of their estate 
for your sake, and I am thought worthy of a good 
wife. 

Husbands are such rare comodities In this age 
that I can woo and win wives by the dozens. I 
know not any gentlewoman In these parts, but 
would kiss a letter from my hands, read It with foye, 
and then lay It up next her heart as a treasure, but 

1 will not try their courtesies, except I find you 
discourteous. 

My last request Is this. Take a turn In private, 
then read this letter agalne, and imagine the pen' 
man at your elbow. Next lay your hand on your 
heart, and resolve to say Amen to my desires. If 
so, t shall accept your portion with the left hand, 
but your lovely person with the right. 

2 March, 1650 THOMAS BOURMAN 

39 LANGUAGE MATiRIALS 



AIM: This iMton hat a dual purpoat. It providaa utaful 
praetiea in ipalling for tha atudants and at tha 
tama tima bullda up a stock of matarials to ba 
usad by migrant ehildran and childran with raad- 
ing problamt. 

LEViL: Primary and Junior aaeondary. 

Explain to the olass (perhaps at the end of term 
or on occasions when enthusiasm Is low) that you 
want assistance in preparing materials for other 
students. Have ready pieces of stiff paper of about 
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quarto size. 'Texta colours' and coloured pencils 
may be used. Insist that care is taken with layout 
and printing. 

One game may be 'cracl<ing the code'. On one 
side of the paper the letters of the alphabet are 
printed with the corresponding numbers from 
one to twenty-six. On the other side a difficult 
word is written in number code e.g. 18 5 19 15 
21 18 3 519. 

A second set of cards may consist of words which 
the students have had difficulty in spelling. Stu- 
dents may keep a record of spelling errors and 
then make flash cards during the session for mak- 
ing materials. 

Cards may also be prepared for dictionary exer- 
cises. A simple card will consist of five words 
beginning with the same letter but jumbled so that 
they are not in alphabetical order. A second card 
will have a similar list but with words beginning 
with the same letter. This can proceed to the 
complexity of strategy, stray, strangle, strap, 
STRAIN. Some students may need to use diction- 
aries to make the cards. Later these will have to 
be put in alphabetical order. 
Another game (adapted from an exercise in 
Reading Aids Through the Grades) involves finding 
words when the endings and synonyms on 
dictionary meanings are given. On one side 
students preparing the card write common 
suffixes. 

1. lOUS 3. tAL 5 ANCE 

2. IVE 4 ENCE 6. TION 

On the other side may be written 

1. keen on study. 2. making destruction. 

3. having influence. 4. a place to reside. 

5. something that hinders. 6. a sudden change. 

Studehts to whom the cards are given will be 
expected to write in what precedes the suffix. 
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40 CREATIVE WRITING 



IB/ill Primary or Junior secondary. ^ 

^ The topic for creative writing is to be 'When I was 
Young'. The actual writing of this essay is to be 
preceded by stimulus of two sorts. Firstly, the 
students have a creatlve^ovement lesson which 
is in two stages. 

STAGE 1 THEME — 'Birth to Age Three' 
MUSIC — 'Gymnopede' 

FORMAT — The teacher suggests that the students 
are to evolve from birth up to approximately the 
age of three. For example:— 

a Discovering physical features — eyes, hands, 
fingers, arms, head, body, legs, toes. Become 
aware of space and movement. Slowly take your 
first steps — at first these are uncertain, but 
gradually they become more defir .te. 

b Become aware of your needs and express these: 
hunger and thirst. 

Become aware of your emotions. Show content- 
ment, happiness and pain. 

e Become aware of the presence of your mother. 

d Examine your clothes — bootees cap, jacket, etc. 
Play with your toys. 

« Develop your movements — crawling, walking, 
jumping, hopping and skipping. 

STAGE 2 THEME " 'Age Three to Six' 
MUSIC — 'Peter and the Wolf 
PORMAT — Teacher asks the students to remember 
back when they were between the ages of three 
and six, and to re-enact what they did. What did 
they foel, what did they see, what did they know, 
what did they like, what did they play,— for ex- 
ample, they may have played hopscotch or 
'creepv-up'. 

This movement lesson can then be follows i up by 
a short period in which the children can discuss 
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what they enjoyed when they were younger. For 
example, they may have liked their mother, 
flowers, lollies, climbing trees and so on. These 
various likes and dislikes, or pastimes or whatever, 
could also be illustrated with relevant pictures 
which the teacher has brought along. It would be 
an even better idea if each student could taring 
at least one picture or photograph depicting some 
favoured aspect of childhood. The students could 
then attempt a piece of writing which in some 
way recalls their childhood. 

41 SPOUTS 



AIM: The aim it to encourage enjoyment in reading, 
to introduce cliiidren to a wide variety of retdino 
materiais and to give them opportunity to read 
aioud to the ciass. 

LEVEL: Secondary. 

The idea comes directly from an old Issue of The 
UsQ of English. A spout is the opportunity for each 
child to read to the class something of his or her 
own choice. You may have a regular spout lesson 
each week or keop spouts in reserve for an odd 
lesson or part of a lesson. 

Students choose passages that they can read 
within five minutes. One lesson may be devoted 
to humour spouts, others to adventure spouts, 
description spouts, poem spouts, protest spouts 
etc. Cne matriculation class of mine spent lesson 
after lesson on fantasy spouts, which is how i came 
to discover Tove Jansson's delightful The Finn 
Family Moomlntroll, written for ten-year-olds. Re- 
cently we had 'youth culture/generation gap' 
spouts, which led to the Inclusion in the class 
library of two new volumes of verse: 
Shapcott, T. W. (ed), Australian Poetry Now (Sun 
Poetry Series) 

Horovitz, M. (ed). Children of Alblon-^Poetry of the 
Underground In Britain (Penguin). 
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42 THE POWER OF OBSERVATION 



AIM: This is a unit of work dotlgnod to exorclto and 
dtvalop tho student't powort of obsarvation and 
to provide opportunity for oral and written 
expression. 

LEVEL: Primary and Secondary. 



ERIC 



1 Lead your students on a short excursion around 
the neighbourhood. On your return asl< numericai 
questions about what they saw. For example: 
'How many cars did you see?' 'How far did we 
wall<?' 'How many houses did we pass?' * 
Tal<e them out for another wall<. This time when 
you return asl< colour questions. For example: 
'What colours were on the ground?' 'What were 
the colours of the cars that passed?' 'What was 
the brightest coloured house you saw the 
dullest?' Most of the class will have anticipated 
the numerical questions of before and will not be 
able to respond well to the colour questions. 
Repeat this exercise again and again. Tal<e them 
to different places, Asl< them increasingly more 
difficult questions having to do with numbers, 
colour, size, shape and quality. Keep your students 
guessing and l<eep the game quality of the exercise 
alive, it will not be long before a good many of 
your students can record a vast amount of infor- 
mation about what they see. 

2 instruct your class to completely describe, in blacl< 
and white only, a place, person or object. When 
the class is finished writing, choose one student 
to read out his description and another to illustrate 
that description on the blackboard using only the 
details the writer has provided. 

it usually does not tal<e long for the class to realize 
how ridiculous written descriptions can become 
and how difficult it Is to transpose written details 
into visual details. At this point the teacher cdn 
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emphasize how good observations and communi- 
cation can be hindered by omission or illogical 
writing. Do not pass up the possibilities of humour 
and incongruity which strange or incomplete des- 
criptions will provide. For example, I had one 
student who conscientiously described his scrip- 
ture teacher from bald head to patent leather toe. 
but somehow neglected to include even a stitch of 
clothing in between. With some amount of fast 
talking, I persuaded the artist at the blackboard 
not to fill in with his own imagination the remaining 
details. 

3 Provide an instamatic camera loaded with colour 
slides. Ask for volunteers who would like to take a 
picture (invariably everyone will volunteer). 
Instruct each individual to take one picture only, 
not to tell anyone what he has photographed, and 
upon completing that photograph to write a short 
commentary about it. After all of the slides have 
been developed and returned, screen the slides in 
class and read the commentary for each one. 
Without any teacher comment at all the students 
will begin to realize how remarkably unique and 
different each individual's ooservations can be. A 
second chance at the camera will result in an even 
more spirited and creative approach by most 
students. 

4 Stage a happening in the class. A small act, 
quickly culminated, is the best kind for this 
exercise. The act should seem spontaneous and 
very real; it should come as a surprise. After the 
happening has occurred instruct the class to 
recreate every detail of the occurrence that they 
can remember. Each Individual should write down 
a step by step account. After the accounts have 
been completed, choose several to be read aloud 
in class. Then stage the happening again. Most 
students will be surprised at how much detail they 
overlooked and how much dialogue they forgot. 

A particularly effective happening in my class was 
staged by two boys who were known to be the best 
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of friends. I caught them one lunch hour, swore 
them to secrecy, then had them rehearse a fight. 
Upon my signal during a particularly dreadful 
comprehension lesson the boys launched into an 
enthusiastic battle. 

This particular happening led students to discuss 
not only their own fallibilities of observation but 
the problems connected with eye witness accounts 
as well. 

S Suggest that a group of students mal<e a short 
movie recording some observations they have 
made. Tell them that you will provide an instamatic 
movie camera and the film if they will provide the 
ideas and the script for such a venture. The learn- 
ing possibilities of this exercise are enormous. Not 
only do the students learn the simple mechanical 
procedures of mal<ing a movie, but they also learn 
the more subtle and refined techniques of observ- 
ing and recording what they have observed. 
An unusually entertaining and unique project 
which one group of students undertool< had to do 
with the careful observation of mannerisms. They 
compared the different ways of doing very usual 
things. A sequence was done on the various styles 
of eating a sandwich. They simply went around at 
lunchtime and recorded the more pronounced 
styles that they observed. Other sequences were 
done on the way various individuals sit down, the 
ways they wall< and the different gestures they 
mal<e while tall<ing. 

Film-mal<ing allows not only the practice of observ- 
ing and the creative techniques of recording 
observations, but, perhaps, the most effective way 
of communicating observations. 

NOTES All of thtte extrclMs ar« dMlgnad to •ncouraga 
activity. The powtr of obiarvation it primarily an 
aetlva power. Thay ara not Intandad to ba 
atpaclally 'taatabia', although aaeh individual 
taaohar can davlaa tattt for tham. Tha luggaitad 
aetlvitiai for tha thamatle unit on obiarvatton ara 



just a tampling, a fraction of what oan bo dont. 
For example, I have not even touched upon 
observations in great literature. Even within the 
limited framework of the suggested activities there 
. is tremendous room for variation, adaptation) and 
flexibility. 

43 MAN AND HIS EARTH 



My 4th year third term theme is 'Man and his 
Earth'. (In 1st term: 'Men as Brothers'; 2nd term: 
'Being Different'). The following is a list of assign- 
ments done. 

1 Students were asked to design plans and cross 
section — one of the following: 

a. a recreation park in Gleneig; 

b. ablockof flats in Brighton; 

c. a new housing estate in the Adelaide Hilis; 

d. a youth centre as part of a new suburban 
shopping centre; 

e. a new Adelaide airport. 

Their plans and drawings were assessed for 
creativity and feasibility by the Art S-.M. 

2 They had to include a written report of various 
features of their plans — particularly how they 
allowed for the environment. I assessed this report. 

3 I played them June Christy's It's so Peaceful In the 
Country and Cat Steven's Where do the Children 
Play? and asked them to compile a list of advan- 
tages and disadvantages in country and city living. 
A blackboard summary was made. 

4 Visits were made to News Ltd. and Chryslers (Aus- 
tralia). Written responses were from the following 
alternatives: 

Either (1) a description of the workings of a large 
newspaper or production line, or (2) a poem: 'The 
Press' or 'Noise' or 'Boredom' or (3) a short story: 
'Sabotage' or 'The Machine Master' or 'The Big 
Story'. 
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5 Linked with these responses was the comprehen- 
sion exercise from Insight through English — W. 
W. Gibbon's 'The Release' — a discussion of the 
role of work. Philip Larkin's 'Toads' {Mainly 
Modern) provided additional thoughts. 
Continuing the theme: 
subsequent lessons will discuss: 

a. pollution 

b. .'progress' 

0. the fate of the world. (Furber's fable: 'The Last 
Flower' from Voices of Man series and Art Buch- 
wald's cynical 'Is there Life on Earth?' from Break- 
through). 

Books for reference: 

Henry Lawson, Fifteen Stories 
Dickens, Bleak House, Hard Times 
Orwell, 1984 

Slessor, Portrait of Sydney 

44 SNAKES 



AIM: This lesson Idea developed from a suggestion by 
Michael Marland that film loops of spiders and 
snakes were a powerful stimulus to children's 
writing. It's aim Is broad — to Introduce children 
to poems and prose and to encourage discussion 
and writing. 

LEVEL: Junior secondary. 

1 The first lesson began with a film. The local Edu- 
cation Department film library had shown three 
likely films: 

Reptiles of Australia (Australia) 1962, 11 minutes. 
Snakes (USA) 1963, 11 minutes. 
The Tiger Snake (Australia) 1963, 10 minutes. 
I ordered all three and found Snakes, with excel- 
lent colour photography, crisp editing and good 
commentary, the best for my purposes. The 
children had the chance to glance over a simple 
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quiz designed to direct thoir attention to certain 
parts of the fiim. 

2 The fiim evoked a fine, shuddering response and 
estabilshed just the right mood for reading a sec- 
tion from Jacl< McLaren's My Crowded Solitude — 
the superb, terrifying account of the snal<e that 
came at night. 

3 in the second iesson we 'marl<ed' the quiz simply 
to recaii the fiim and the children were invited to 
relate their own encounters with snakes. Somehow 
we digressed and discussed snake venom, milking 
snakes, inoculation, etc. There was still time, 
however, for me to distribute multiple copies of 
Poetry Workshop, which has a number of snake 
poems. The idea was for the students to read 
through them and find a poem or a section of a 
poem that they liked. 

4 A further lesson began with a reading of D. H. 
Lawrence's 'Snake' and after discussion led on to 
my reading poems and parts of poems that 
students had selected. 

5 We split up into small groups so that students 
could discuss their own ideas for writing. A range 
was suggested — poems, personal encounters, 
short stories, descriptions of the snakes In the film, 
eto. Those who were not yet ready to discuss their 
ideas were directed to extra reading. Lawson's 
'The Drover's Wife', Kipling's 'Rikki TIkkl Tavy' and 
informative material in general bvooks on reptiles 
and snakes. 

6 A later lesson gave opportunity for students to 
read out their work. A suggestion that someone 
might bring a snake or that we visit the zoo was 
never taken up. 

45 RETELL A STORY 



AIM: Initially this Itsson almsd to Introduea ohlldran to 
tha waalth of lltaraturo In myths and legandi. It la 
valuable too at eontrolled oral language aetlvlty. 



LEVEL: Primary or junior Secondary. 



1 Select from the very wide range of folk literature 
stories and legends and myths that tell a simple 
story yet have a wealth of detail that makes them 
dramatic and Interesting. 

2 Choose four stories which when read and > uorded 
will take no longer than five minutes each. If 
possible have four different accomplished readers 
from the staff or other classes. 

3 Divide the class Into four groups so that each 
group hears a different story. The plan then Is for 
eaph of the stories to be retold by students and 
then told again. 

4 The following complex plan can be operated by an 
experienced teacher with a cooperative class but 
can easily be simplified by reducing the number 
of stories. 

Stage One — students in four groups listen to 
teacher-made tapes (A, B, C, D) of myths and 
legends. 

Stage Two — half the students In each group 
retell their story to an individual student in another 
group. At the same time each student from the 
other half of the group listens to a retelling from a 
person In another group. 



GROUP 1 


GROUP 2 


GROUP 3 


GROUP 4 


Tell story A 
Listen to 
story D 


Listen to 
story A 
Tell story B 


Tell story C 
Listen to 
story B 


Listen to 
story 0 
Tell story C 



Stage 3 — change so that the tellers become the 
Hsteners and listeners become tellers. 
Stage 4 — change again so that the story which 
each person hears Is third hand. 



S At this point many possibilities open up. One or 
two members of the class may relate the last story 
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heard and comparison may be made with the tape- 
recorded originals. Discussion may centre on what 
it is that remains as the core of the story, what Is 
iost, how much detaii is retained and what addi- 
tions and alterations have been made. 

6 Even secondary children enjoy making up their 
own legends and fairy tales. Barry Carozzi's The 
Greatest Juggler in the World' might be discussed 
and used as a model for students' stories. 



46 CONTINUOUS STORY 



AIM: This is essentially an opportunity to write with en* 
Joyment but depending on the teacher's emphasis 
valuable lessons can be learned about the tech- 
niques of writing. One valuable aspect Is that the 
student writes with the knowledge that his contri- 
bution will be immediately read with interest by 
one of his peers. 

1 Call for suggestions for the first line of a story. 
Write about five of these on the blackboa-d. Alter- 
natively read the opening two omhree sentences 
from school library novels which begin in ig. excit- 
ing and interesting way. 

2 When each student has a sheet of paper explain 
that everyone Is to select one of the openings and 
begin to write a story. They have five minutes. 
They should not attempt to finish the story. 

3 At the end of five minutes students should hand 
their sheet to someone else who will read what 
has been written and continue the story, in any 
way he likes. 

4 This may be continued for any length of time, but 
four writing sessions of five minutes give time for 
a few stories to be read out before the period 
ends. 
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COLLOQUIAL AND SLANG 



AIM: Practical research into the changing slang of the 
school. 

LEVEL: Upper secondary. 

1 Have each member of the class list as many 
school slang words as possible giving current 
meanings. 

2 A sub-group from the class draws up a short list 
which it submits to the class for final validation. 

3 The final list can then be submitted to groups of 
pupils from junior classes to find those words with 
the greatest staying power. 

4 At this stage an examination of the possible 
origins of words can be made. The fact that much 
school slang Is regional and temporal means that 
its origins and the methods of word formation can 
be easily observed. As well, the reasons for the 
greater permanence of some words can be 
discussed. 

NOTES The origins of words with long traditions of use 
can be traced through former pupils, espeelally if 
the school hat a regular magazine or newsletter 
for them. Also interesting Is an examination of the 
death of words no longer In use. 

Reference suggestions: 

Q. W. Turner, The English Language In Australia 
and New Zealand, Longmans, 1966, Chapter 5: 
'Colloquial and Slang*. W. S. Ransom (ed), English 
Transported, AND Press, 1970, Chapter 4: J. S. 
Qunn, Twentieth Century Idiom'. Sydney J. Baker, 
The Australian Language, Sun Books, 1970. Eric 
Partridge, A Dictionary of Slang and Unconven- 
tional English and A Smaller Slang Dictionary, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961. 
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THE VICTORIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING 

OF ENGLISH 

185 Lygon Street, Carlton, 3053 
P.O. Box 265, Carlton South, Vic. 3053 

Bruce Dawe: the man down the street 

This pamphlet has been produced specifically for Sixth Form 
pupils studying Bruce Dawe's Condolences of the Season^ but 
it IS a useful introduction to the poet for teachers and senior 
pupils generally. 

Dr. I. V. Hansen, acting for VATE, has brought together a 
number of critical reviews of Dawe's poetry, and this collection 
is enhanced by a biographical note by John McLaren* a state* 
ment on poetry by Bruce Dawe himself and some of his pre* 
viously unpublished verse. 

Price 60 cents 
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